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Abstract 

Many classroom teachers across the United States feel unprepared to work 
with students and families who speak limited or no English. Knowing that 
schools are accountable for the achievement results of these students, teachers 
increasingly seek help. This article describes a professional development proj- 
ect designed to introduce K-12 teachers to effective strategies for enhancing 
the learning of English language learners and shares the results that occurred 
as the teachers placed greater emphasis on family involvement practices. The 
Sheltered Instruction and Family Involvement (SIFI) project introduced the 
teachers to research on the effects of family involvement on students’ academic 
achievement and asked that participants develop plans for involving families 
more intentionally. Results of the project, documented in survey responses and 
in evidence shared at a culminating project event, indicated changes in many 
teachers’ views and practices of family involvement. Teachers reached out to 
families in new ways and made their instruction more connected to students’ 
background knowledge. They also acknowledged the challenges involved. De- 
spite the challenges, however, the professional development experience led to 
practices that are more likely to help English language learners achieve greater 
academic success. 
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Introduction 

Classroom teachers across the United States face an overwhelming challenge 
in working with students and families. Teachers have been consistently unpre- 
pared to work with immigrants and refugees and others who speak limited or 
no English (Gandara, Maxwell-Jolly, & Driscoll, 2005; National Center for 
Education Statistics [NCES], 2002). Add to this the high-stakes accountability 
of schools which must include the achievement results of these students, and 
we can understand teachers’ requests for help. This article describes an attempt 
to provide assistance to a group of elementary, middle, and high school teach- 
ers who devoted 18 months to learning strategies designed to help this growing 
population of students and shares the results that occurred as the teachers fo- 
cused on family involvement practices. 

Changing Demographics and Resulting Challenges 

Changing student demographics correspondingly raise issues of teach- 
er quality. The increasing number of immigrants from non-English speaking 
countries makes our schools more ethnically and linguistically diverse. Accord- 
ing to U.S. census data (U.S. Census Bureau, 2007), 12.54% of the population 
in 2006 was foreign-born. Further, 19.7% reported speaking a language other 
than English at home, and 8.7% described themselves as speaking English less 
than “very well.” Moreover, the U.S. Census projected that students whose 
first language (LI) is not English will represent about 40% of the K-12 student 
population in the Unites States by the year 2030 (Thomas & Collier, 2002). 

The academic achievement of English Language Learners (ELLs) has con- 
tinued to lag significantly behind that of their peers. This may be, in part, 
because their teachers struggle with knowing how to teach them effectively. Ac- 
cording to the National Center for Educational Statistics’ Schools and Staffing 
Survey of 1999-2000 (NCES, 2002), only 12.5% of teachers with ELLs report- 
ed having eight or more hours of training in the previous three years on how to 
teach those students. A recent survey of more than 5,000 teachers in California 
conducted by Gandara, Maxwell-Jolly, and Driscoll (2005) reported that “dur- 
ing the last five years, 43% of teachers with 50% or more English learners in 
their classrooms had received no more than one in-service that focused on the 
instruction of English learners” (p. 13). Half of the teachers in classrooms in 
which 25-50% of the students were English language learners had no (or al- 
most no) professional development in working with ELLs. 

Compounding the problem, assessment standards have increased as the No 
Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB) demands that these students achieve 
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as their peers. This expectation heightens the critical need for teachers to know 
how to provide appropriate instruction for this population of students now 
present in classrooms across the nation and how to reach out and work effec- 
tively with students’ families. 

Providing Help Through Professional Development 

Participants in this study took part in one of two cohorts in an 18-month 
professional development initiative. The Sheltered Instruction and Fami- 
ly Involvement (SIFI) project focused on helping teachers learn and provide 
“sheltered instruction” (e.g., strategies designed to help students learn content 
at the same time they develop English proficiency) to improve the academic 
achievement of English language learners as well as positive family involvement 
practices which link to higher achievement for all students. 

Participants in the project learned about and implemented the instruc- 
tional strategies suggested by Echevarria, Vogt, and Short (2004) for working 
with ELLs (data on the implementation of the model is presented elsewhere; 
see McIntyre, Kyle, & Chen, 2007). The Sheltered Instruction Observation 
Protocol (SIOP) model is a means for making grade-level academic content 
accessible to English learners while at the same time promoting their language 
and literacy development. SIOP includes eight components: preparation, 
building background, comprehensible input, strategies, interaction, practice/ 
application, lesson delivery, and review/assessment. Research on the model has 
indicated that it provides a reliable and valid way to measure sheltered instruc- 
tion (Guarino et ah, 2001). Further research has demonstrated that English 
learners benefit when their teachers have been trained to use SIOP and imple- 
ment it with fidelity. In a study reported by Echevarria, Short, and Powers 
(2006), English languague learners in such classrooms not only improved their 
writing skills, but also outperformed students in control classes of teachers who 
had not received SIOP training. 

In addition to training in the implementation of the SIOP model, the proj- 
ect reflected research which has shown the positive connection between parent 
involvement and students’ academic success (Marcon, 1999; Miedel & Reyn- 
olds, 1999; Sanders & Herting, 2000). Teachers learned how to reach out to 
families in respectful ways and to learn from them (Kyle et ah, 2002). The proj- 
ect challenged the deficit view many teachers hold toward parents of poverty, 
language difference, or low education by showing how to see and build from 
families’ strengths and funds of knowledge (Moll & Gonzalez, 2004). 

Further, the project combined the content of instructional practices shown 
to be effective with ELLs and family involvement with a powerful model of 
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professional development (Darling- Elammond, 1998; Goldenberg & Galli- 
more, 1991; Tharp & Gallimore, 1993). This model focuses on sociocultural 
principles for learning (Tharp & Gallimore). Novices and experts worked to- 
gether to learn about effective strategies, planned appropriate lessons for ELLs, 
and engaged in reflective dialogue about how to best meet the needs of the 
target students. Further, other teachers and the leadership team assisted their 
performance as they made attempts to learn new strategies. As the following 
reflections by some of the teachers illustrate, they found the approach to profes- 
sional development beneficial in their growth as teachers of ELLs, specifically, 
as well as in teaching all learners, in general: 

• I love the hands-on strategies presented. I’ll be a better teacher starting next 
week! 

• The strategies that were shared today will be beneficial not only to my ELL 
students but all my students. Best practices in education benefit everyone. 

• I now feel more confident, especially planning language objectives. 

• Restating content objectives and building language objectives intentionally 
in lesson plans will help me and improve my students’ ability to understand 
a lot faster - all of my students. 

Project Emphasis on Family Involvement 

As noted, the project emphasized the positive, respectful, and necessary 
involvement of families in supporting student learning and academic achieve- 
ment. More specifically, participants received information about current 
research reporting the positive effects of parent involvement on students’ aca- 
demic achievement, and they read and discussed books and articles describing 
practical and proven family involvement strategies to implement in classrooms. 
The SIFI project also included specific readings and discussions about the value 
of “family visits” (home visits) as well as guidelines for planning, conducting, 
and learning from such experiences for those teachers who might want to ex- 
plore this possibility. 

The SIOP component on building background specifically addresses the 
importance of tapping into the background of unique experiences and knowl- 
edge that English language learners bring with them. Echevarria et al. (2004) 
suggest three indicators of this component for teachers to address in their plan- 
ning and teaching: “concepts linked to students’ background, links between 
past learning and new learning, and developing key vocabulary” (p. 44). Teach- 
ers who understand students’ backgrounds of experiences and interests and 
relate what students need to learn to what they have learned previously are 
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better able to provide the scaffolding needed by students who are confronting 
new academic content (and, for many, in a new language as well) . 

The teachers in the project developed action plans of their intended goals 
in working with their ELLs, including planned strategies for involving and 
learning from families more intentionally and more often. Project meetings in- 
cluded time for the teachers to share their efforts and get feedback from their 
peers. As a culminating event of the project, a “Share Fair” became a time for 
participants to showcase particularly successful attempts and results. To an au- 
dience of visitors invited to the event, the teachers provided tri-fold posters of 
photos, PowerPoint presentations, examples of projects students and their fam- 
ilies developed, and other materials from their work with families. 

Methods and Data Sources 

The project was conducted with two cohorts of teachers. Twenty class- 
room teachers and three district level administrators completed Cohort 1 , and 
15 teachers completed Cohort 2. The teachers taught across all grade levels, 
K-12. Data sources for the entire project included: observations of teachers’ 
instruction based on the SIOP rubric, analyzed to determine percentages of 
implementation of the SIOP components for individuals and across the par- 
ticipants; results of students’ achievement on a literacy assessment in project 
teachers’ classrooms matched with students in non-project classrooms, ana- 
lyzed to determine differences in academic growth; and teachers’ open-ended 
reflections at the end of each session about their perceptions of the profes- 
sional development, analyzed to determine patterns of views about the sessions 
and materials, thoughts about implementation of SIOP and family involve- 
ment strategies, and concerns (see McIntyre, Kyle, & Chen, 2007 for results of 
teachers’ instructional changes and students’ achievement) . 

This article reports on the family involvement data only. In addition to the 
above data sources, participants completed surveys at the beginning and end 
of the project about the type and frequency of their parent involvement strate- 
gies and activities. At the beginning of the project, the 20 Cohort 1 teachers 
responded to a survey developed by the project directors, and 1 8 completed the 
same survey at the end. For Cohort 2, the project directors used a validated sur- 
vey about parent involvement developed at Johns Hopkins University (Epstein 
& Salinas, 1993). Eighteen participants completed the survey at the beginning 
of the project, and 12 participants completed the survey at the conclusion of 
the project. 

The percentages of responses and narrative comments included on the sur- 
veys were analyzed to determine the extent and nature of the involvement 
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strategies teachers employed and any changes that occurred over the duration 
of the project. In addition, as noted above, participants presented documenta- 
tion about their family involvement practices in a culminating Share Fair, and 
these materials were collected for further analysis. 

Changes in Teachers’ Views and Practices: Cohort 1 

At the beginning of the project, most of the Cohort 1 teachers saw family 
involvement in traditional ways (e.g., parent conferences, report cards, etc.). 
Some teachers had made efforts to have positive interactions with families, 
but few went out of their way to attempt to build trusting relationships with 
families. For example, the majority of teachers (17 of 20) made positive phone 
calls to only “0-25% of my students.” Further, few teachers attempted to get 
to know students through the families with 15 of the 20 indicating that they 
had “asked parents to share positive information about their child” for only 
“0-25% of my students.” And, only 3 out of 20 reported making instructional 
connections from information learned about the students and their families, 
with most leaving this section blank on the survey. 

There were positive changes in the amount and quality of family involve- 
ment during the 2005-06 school year for Cohort 1. Almost half of the 18 
teachers for whom we have pre- and post-survey data made positive phone calls 
to over 50% of their students, and 7 reported that they had “asked parents to 
share positive information about their child” for “76-100% of my students.” 
Further, 7 provided some kind of response (although brief and not detailed) to 
the question of how they had made instructional connections from what they 
had learned. They shared, “In my lessons, I make connections to the students’ 
background, culture, or contemporary issues.” “I created some lessons about 
families which made the students reflect and feel proud of their parents.” “[I’ve 
used] more cultural activities to align with core content.” 

While these data indicate percentages of improvement, the teachers also 
provided specific examples of strategies to involve more families in the work 
displayed at the culminating Share Fair. Examples include: Latino College 
Night; weekly newsletters translated for ELL students; middle school prepara- 
tion event; family journals; multicultural fair; “My Book” bilingual exchange; 
and “three surveys using the SIOP model to find out how parents feel about 
school - at the end of the first grading period, first semester, and end of year.” 
One teacher noted, “I started a co-ed competitive soccer team, and 90% of my 
team are ESL students. Their extended families often come to every game.” 
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Changes in Teachers’ Views and Practices: Cohort 2 

The Cohort 2 respondents to their survey revealed several insights about 
working with and involving families from the beginning to the end of the proj- 
ect. In addition, the participants also shared examples and supporting materials 
at their Share Fair, showcasing their strategies for involving families at school. 
The sections that follow summarize findings from the survey and describe the 
varied family involvement initiatives teachers implemented in their elemen- 
tary, middle, and high school classrooms. 

Perspectives About Parent Involvement 

Cohort 2 participants at the beginning of the SIFI project generally held 
positive views about the value of parent involvement and about parents’ roles 
in supporting their child’s academic development (see Table 1). Contrasting 
the rather positive views, however, 67% (12 of 18) of teachers agreed with the 
statement, “Mostly when I contact parents, it’s about problems or trouble.” In 
addition, 33% (6 of 18) of the teachers agreed that “Teachers do not have time 
to involve parents in very useful ways,” and 94% (17 of 18) agreed or strongly 
agreed that, “Teachers need in-service education to implement effective parent 
involvement practices.” 

At the beginning of the project, then, the teachers perceived the importance 
of parent involvement, but contact remained focused on concerns about stu- 
dents. Not knowing how to involve parents or having sufficient time seemed 
to be major constraints the teachers identified in expanding or making changes 
in their parent involvement strategies. 


Table 1 . Views About Parent Involvement, Pre-Survey 


Statement 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

Total 

Parent involvement is important for a 
good school. 



2 

11% 

16 

89% 

18 

Parent involvement can help teachers 
be more effective with more students. 



2 

11% 

16 

89% 

18 

Every family has some strengths that 
could be tapped to increase student 
success in school. 

1 

5% 


7 

39% 

10 

56% 

18 

Parent involvement is important for 
student success in school. 



3 

17% 

15 

83% 

18 

All parents could learn ways to as- 
sist their children on school work at 
home, if shown how. 



7 

39% 

11 

61% 

18 

Mostly when I contact parents, it’s 
about problems or trouble. 


6 

33% 

12 

67% 


18 
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At the conclusion of the project, the participants appeared to sustain their 
initial positive views (see Table 2). Particularly noteworthy, however, was the 
change in teachers’ self-reports about contacting parents. Only 25% (3 of 12) 
of the teachers agreed that contacts occurred mostly for discussing concerns 
about a student. Instead, the majority of the teachers made contacts for a range 
of reasons which are described below. About 33% (4 of 12) continued to see 
limited time as a constraint, and the majority still felt a need for further profes- 
sional development on how to involve parents more effectively. 


Table 2. Views About Parent Involvement, Post-Survey 


Statement 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

Total 

Parent involvement is important for a 
good school. 



1 

8% 

11 

92% 

12 

Parent involvement can help teachers 
be more effective with more students. 



2 

17% 

10 

83% 

12 

Every family has some strengths that 
could be tapped to increase student 
success in school. 



5 

42% 

7 

58% 

12 

Parent involvement is important for 
student success in school. 



2 

17% 

10 

83% 

12 

All parents could learn ways to as- 
sist their children on school work at 
home, if shown how. 



2 

17% 

10 

83% 

12 

Mostly when 1 contact parents, it’s 
about problems or trouble. 

2 

17% 

7 

58% 

3 

25% 


12 


If teachers’ contacts with parents expanded for reasons other than sharing 
concerns, what types of contact occurred? The following section provides data 
that help to explain this change. 

Contacts with Students’ Families 

Similar to Cohort 1 , the teachers in Cohort 2 also began the project with 
traditional approaches in their interactions with parents. Mostly this involved 
sending letters and memos home with the children and depending on parent- 
teacher conferences to make connections. Only 33% of the teachers reported 
making phone calls to all of their students, and only 2 of 18 teachers (11%) 
made any visits to their students’ homes. 

At the end of the project, Cohort 2 teachers continued their routine ways 
of contacting students’ families. Two changes, however, appeared to have oc- 
curred over the duration of the project. Of the 12 respondents, 5 (42%) made 
calls to the homes of all of their students, and as noted above, for reasons other 
than concerns. As one teacher noted, “I make a positive phone call home as 
soon as possible,” and another noted, “Share good news - tell the parent what 
the child is doing right.” 
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The other noteworthy change from the beginning to the end of the project 
was the increase in the number of teachers who visited their students’ homes. 
Only 1 1 % (2 out of 18) of participants had conducted family visits at the be- 
ginning of the project. At the end of the project, however, 58% (7 out of 12) of 
the teachers reported making these visits. Furthermore, when asked what had 
been their most successful practice in involving parents, four teachers identi- 
fied their family visits. One teacher exclaimed, “They helped tremendously!” 
(see below for further discussion of family visits and how to address the lan- 
guage barrier) . 

Participation in the SIFI project appeared to result in teachers developing 
more positive views about family involvement and expanding their strategies 
for reaching out to families in order to make contacts and learn from them. In 
addition, some of the Cohort 2 participants found ways to focus on developing 
a deeper knowledge of the students and families in their teaching, as illustrated 
in the examples which follow. 

Impact on Instruction 

Many of the teachers’ written comments on the survey revealed their per- 
ceptions of the positive effect family involvement can have on student behavior 
and academic performance: “I think partnerships with parents will help me to 
understand my students better academically, socially, and their behavior.” “Par- 
ents who are involved - children experience more success!” “Understanding 
where the children come from will help me understand how they do things at 
home and what experiences they bring with them.” 

Making such connections with students’ background knowledge is especial- 
ly effective when introducing a new concept. As one teacher noted, this is a way 
“teachers could learn how to connect content to real world applications,” and 
another viewed “knowing the students, teaching to their strengths” as a wor- 
thy outcome of involving parents and working in partnership with them. One 
teacher also noted that in addition to learning from the families, they could 
also learn from her. She elaborated, “The best thing I’ve been involved with was 
a writing/conferencing/portfolio information workshop teaching new parents 
about authentic writing and how to be good conference partners. They loved 
it, and I learned how little they really knew about what we were trying to do.” 
Thus, family involvement in this situation opened a door to better communi- 
cation and began to establish a reciprocal relationship between the teacher and 
the parents. 

The teachers presented several specific examples at the Share Fair of how 
their instruction provided opportunities to validate and incorporate student 
and family knowledge: 
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• One teacher invited all students to construct their “Family Tree” as a way of 
celebrating students’ individual identities. She encouraged the students to 
interview their family members so that parents or other relatives could pro- 
vide accurate information. In addition, she directed the students to explore 
their native history and culture and to create posters as a way to share what 
they had learned. According to the teacher, many students were amazed 
about how little they had known about the stories of their family members, 
including distant relatives or ancestors. 

• Another teacher’s “A Picture is Worth a Thousand Words’’ project was simi- 
lar in intent and outcome, with students’ pictures instead of posters as the 
final products. 

• A kindergarten teacher participant chose to involve the families of her stu- 
dents through a “Family Reading Log” project. She invited all students to 
read with their families and provided a story book with a family reading log 
in a zipper-seal plastic bag. At the end of each day, the teacher would offer 
the bag to one student to take home. The parents then read with their child, 
and together they wrote comments in the reading log. The teacher followed 
up with her comments in the log in order to provide essential feedback. 

• Another teacher used a similar strategy with a “Daily Family Notebook” as 
a means of establishing communication among the teacher, parents/family, 
and students. However, whereas the “family reading log” focused on read- 
ing a “class” book, the “family notebook” stressed communication. Further, 
while the “family reading log” was intended to be passed around to each 
family of the class, the “family notebook” was more private, because each 
student had an individual notebook, thus making it more possible for par- 
ents to be more open about writing their concerns. 

• A “Then and Now” project of another teacher provided an opportunity for 
her students and families to focus on the comparisons and contrasts of their 
lives in their native countries before immigration, and their lives now in the 
United States. The students, with their families’ assistance, created books 
of photos, drawings, and words. One child illustrated such things as: “My 
house in Guatemala. It is hot... Now I play in the snow. It is cold...”, and 
another child shared, “In China I live with my Gandmom and my Gand- 
pop ... In America I live with my brother.” 

While the teachers’ survey responses and Share Fair products illustrate 
many positive views and practices, the teachers also recognized the challenges 
involved in establishing and sustaining effective strategies for involving and 
engaging families with schools. These challenges can be especially difficult for 
those families who are new to the United States, unfamiliar with its school con- 
texts, and not yet skilled in English. 
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Issues and Challenges 

Although not necessarily related to the SIFI project only, many of the par- 
ticipants reported positive changes about parent involvement over the past year 
or two at their schools: “More parents are involved in the PTA.” “(More) par- 
ents want to find ways to help their children succeed - work as partners not 
opponents.” “More volunteers for family events.” “More efforts [on the school’s 
part] to welcome parents before school starts with a picnic and ‘meet & greet’ 
orientation.” 

However, some teachers also expressed realistic concerns that become barri- 
ers to the involvement of more parents and their engagement as partners with 
schools. These concerns included the inconvenience or lack of transportation, 
the parents’ working schedules, schools with a lack of or minimal support for 
family involvement, the limited time a teacher possesses, and the language 
barrier when translators are not available. Concerns such as these must be 
addressed if schools intend to involve the many families who want to be sup- 
portive but find it difficult, especially the families of English language learners. 
Schools making such a commitment can begin to consider possible solutions 
such as those that follow. 

The transportation problem is not easy to deal with, since many families 
may live quite far away from the school. However, the school buses which 
transport students might also be a means for transporting parents when need- 
ed. Also, if teachers could construct a trustworthy network among students’ 
families, car pools could be another option for parents who are willing to at- 
tend school activities but lack transportation. 

Schools must also be sensitive about parents’ work schedules, attempting 
to understand what they are and realizing that some immigrant families (and 
others) work two or three jobs simultaneously in order to earn enough money. 
Parents are no doubt very busy no matter what kinds of jobs they have. Many 
teachers are parents as well, so it should not be difficult for them to be empa- 
thetic with their students’ parents. These insights can lead teachers and schools 
to schedule events at the most opportune times and to vary those times in or- 
der to accommodate all families in some way. Further, schools must not expect 
all parents to cooperate in the same way but instead can provide many possible 
ways to participate, to communicate (e.g., phone calls, letters/notes, e-mail), 
and to feel connected. In addition, teachers can convey appreciation for par- 
ents’ efforts and a sincere welcome when parents visit (see Kyle et ah, 2002, 
2006 for more detailed strategies for effective family involvement). 

Although many teachers affirmed the positive impact of family visits, one 
indicated the concern that many other teachers who have ELLs as students 
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might have as well, “It’s more difficult to communicate with more families that 
don’t speak English.” Those concerned about the language barrier and the need 
for translating accurately might find it useful to use other students, older sib- 
lings, neighbors, or relatives as translators. Also, bilingual dictionary websites 
can provide needed assistance, for example, www.wikipedia.org (over 7 million 
articles in over 200 languages so far); www.encyclopedia.com ; and The Internet 
Picture Dictionary www.pdictionary.com (French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and English) . 

At the end of the survey, one teacher provided this insight about the time 
commitment required to strengthen the involvement of families and also of- 
fered a suggestion: 

On the survey, most of the items are, of course, very important. Howev- 
er, teachers absolutely DO NOT have time for all of it. Parents, like stu- 
dents, will each have individual needs and strengths, and it will require 
great emotional and intellectual resources on the part of the teacher to 
successfully negotiate parent interactions. I think that if parent involve- 
ment improves student learning, schools should provide/hire parent in- 
volvement directors to develop and coordinate programs. 

The suggestion may seem too exaggerated when first considered. However, 
arranging high quality programs and valuable projects for family involvement 
is not an easy job, especially when different languages and cultures are involved. 
This teacher has identified a critical need for further discussion, informed un- 
derstanding, committed resources, and dedicated effort to accomplish the goal 
of increased involvement and engagement of families with schools. 

Conclusions 

Participants in the Sheltered Instruction and Family Involvement (SIFI) proj- 
ect participated in many professional development experiences. They learned 
about research demonstrating the positive effects of family involvement on 
students’ academic achievement and read resources that described practical 
strategies to implement. In addition, they described their intended goals for 
increasing family involvement in action plans. Follow-up discussions at project 
meetings included time to discuss their efforts and get feedback from other par- 
ticipants. These explicit activities of the project appear to have helped several 
of the teachers make changes in some of their views about family involvement 
and related practices. Several teachers in both Cohorts increased their efforts 
to contact, involve, and learn from students’ families, and they made modi- 
fications in their teaching to connect and build from students’ background 
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knowledge. With this kind of support, however challenging it may be to ac- 
complish and whatever issues must be addressed to meet those challenges, the 

academic success of English language learners becomes more possible. 
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